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What's on 


Emergency response actions 

Protest the outbreak of any war on Iraq 


AUCKLAND 

Rally at 5-30pm at the US Consulate 
(Citibank Building, Customs St East) on 
the day we hear of an attack. For more i nfo 
contact G lobal Peace and J ustice A uck- 
land,J ohn M into email ibminto@xtra.co.nz 
or M ikeTreen email miket@pl.net . 

WHANGANUI 

G ather at 4-30pm in M ajestic Square. For 
more info contact Peter, (06) 345 0634 or 
email pbiet@clear.net.nz . 

WELLINGTON 

Rally at 5pm at the Cenotaph on the day 
we hear of the attack. For more info con¬ 
tact Grant, (04) 566 8538 or email 
peacewellinaton@hotmail.com . 

GREYMOUTH 

In the event of an invasion, there will be a 
vigil at 5pm at the fountain in front of the 

International 
Women’s Day 

AUCKLAND 

Saturday, March 8 - International 
Women’s D ay - Say No to the War 
on Iraq! 

R ally for speakers at 12 noon, A otea 
Square, Queen St, before marching 
to the U S consulate. 

Supported by Auckland Women's 
C entre | Shakti A sianWomen's C en- 
tre | Anti-Imperialist Coalition | 
Workers Party ofNZ | Auckland 
Sexual Abuse Help Foundation | 

U nite | FeministA ction | The Domes¬ 
tic Violence Centre | Rape Crisis | 
Pacificlsland Women's Health 
Project | Anti Capitalist AI Nance 
|G lobal Peace and Justice Auckland 
| Women for Peace. 


District Council Building. For more info 
contact Paul tel (03) 732 4010 or email 
wkcultur@ihua.co.nz . 

CHRISTCHURCH 

R ally at 5-30pm in Cathedral Square on 
the day we hear of the attack. For more 
information, contact D on (03) 385 5268 
or e-mail D avid at dic@union.ora.za . 

TIMARU 

A 11-night vigil from 5-30pm at St M ary's 
Church on the day we learn of war. For 
more information, contact Nancy 
FI ammond, telephone (03) 684 4608, or 
email nancehammond@hotmail.com . 

DUNEDIN 

A II night vigil from 5pm in the 0 ctagon 
on the day of an attack. For more infor¬ 
mation contact Fiona, telephone (021) 234 
2336or email fionabowker@hotmail.com . 

Protest the visit by 
Australian PM 
John Howard 

AUCKLAND 

■ March 8: Protest at 2.00pm (following the 
International Womens’ Day March) at the new 
Australian High Commission - Howard is due to 
open it at 2.30pm. 

■ M arch 8: Protest from 6.30pm at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Symonds Street. Anniversary DinnerforCER 
- Howard and NZbusinesspeople. 

■ March 9: From 9.15am attheSheraton Hotel. 
Howard and Helen Clarkwill be having a bi-lateral 
meeting from 10am. 

WELLINGTON 

■ March 10: State luncheon for Howard. You 
are cordially invited to... March on Parliament to 
show Howard what NZthinksof his WarOn Iraq. 
Bring pots, pans, and noisemakers to join John 
and Helen at their banquet. Leaving Victoria Uni 
12:15, going via Lambton Quay, arriving Parliament 
lpm. email: peacewellinaton@hotmail.com 


March 22: National 
Day of Action 
against the war 

Global Peace and J ustice Auck¬ 
land would like to suggest that 
March 22 be designated a Na¬ 
tional Day of Action against the 
war. Thiswill help usall to 
coordinate our efforts and 
concentrate our striking power. 

As Socialist Worker Monthly 
Review goes to press, actions are 
confirmed in: 

AUCKLAND 

Rally at 12 noon from QE2 Square 
for a march. For more info, 
contact John Minto - 8463173 
(Hm) or 2745764 (Wk). 

ROTORUA 

March from City Focus to War 
Memorial Gardens, followed by a 
Peace Picnic (as weather allows). 
Organised by Rotorua Anti-War 
Movement. For more informa¬ 
tion, phone Bernie 345 9853. 

WELLINGTON 

M arch from Civic Square at 12 
noon. Further details to be 
confirmed. For more information, 
contact Peace Action Wellington, 
peacewellinaton@hotmail.com . 

Please send information about 
protests in your area to M ike 
Treen of the GPJ A committee, 
miket@pl.net . 


PRINTING PRESSAPPEAL IWtt $17,196.10 


The Socialist Worker Printing PressA ppeal has now closed. 

0 ur target was to raise the $10,000 needed to finish paying off our 
machine. 

This was a tall order, but thanks to the hundreds of ordinary people 
who gave money and to a major donor who wishes to remain anony¬ 
mous, we have exceeded our target. 

Since 1999, our press has printed hundreds of thousands of newspa¬ 
pers, leaflets and posters. 

N ow that we don't have to make monthly payments on it, we will be 
able to greatly increase our production of free leaflets for workers. 


THANKSTO: 

AUCKLAND:Hamish $14;Bob $4; 

D aniel $4; R ick $34; D es $2;J ack $9; 
Leo $24;Mel $4;Ken $4;SA $4. 
CHRISTCHURCH:JWG $50. 
OTHER AREAS:JohnT $14;AA $4; 
Iris$100; Kyle $100;Dion $10; 

M urray $38. 

SPECIAL THANKSTO: 

SL $10,000. 
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E ditorial 


The power to 
stop the war 

Helen Clark's reaction to the huge wave of anti-war protests 
that swept the country on February 15 said it all. 

The prime minister, who says she doesn't support a 
unilateral USattack, dismissed the demonstrations as "rela¬ 
tively small". 

He words as Auckland protest leader John Minto pointed 
out, were "an arrogant insult to the people who marched". 

The anti-war demonstrations on February 15 were the 
biggest in 30 years. If Clark really opposed war, she should 
have been marching with us. 

Instead, she said she saw no need to change the govern¬ 
ment's stance. 

That stance includesa promise to drop her "opposition" to 
war in the event of a UN mandate, a refusal to condemn 
America's war plans and the contribution of a frigate and an 
air force Orion to the US military build-up in the Persian Gulf. 

It includesa state banquet in honour of the warmonger¬ 
ing Australian prime minister, John Howard. 

Green Party co-leader Jeanette Fitzsimons warned that 
"Helen Clark would do well to remember how Keith Holyoake 
dismissed Vietnam War protests as'irrelevant'. 

"Make no mistake about it: to the people of this genera¬ 
tion, thisisour Vietnam." 

Even columnist ChrisTrotter, who supports Clark, was 
moved to ask, "If 10 million-20 million people around the 
globe were willing to hit the streets before a single shot has 
been fired, how many does the Prime Minister think will 
protest at the spectacle of Baghdad in flames?” 

The Vietnam War protests created political earthquakes 
around the world. They fed into mass struggles for civil rights, 
women's liberation and gay liberation. 

In the 1970s, this mood of resistance sparked huge 
industrial struggles that rocked the power of the biggest 
corporations 

Rod Donald told a protest in Christchurch this month that 
today's anti-war movement hasalready had an effect on the 
government. 

Certainly, Clark'sface is suddenly appearing everywhere, 
from magazine coversto TV interview programmes, trying to 
convince of her stance. 

But despite her words, Clark's actions are still supporting 
the warmongers. 

On the streets of New Zealand we have glimpsed the 
power to change her mind about war. Writ large on the face 
of the earth, we have seen the power to stop it. 


Cover photo: Over 10,000 people march up Auckland’s Queen 
Street on February 15. 
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N ews R eview 


Phil Goff no friend of 
democracy in Zimbabwe 

By DAPHNE LAWLESS 



Black trade unionists, landless labourers and socialists have borne the brunt of Robert 
Mugabe's brutal regime in Zimbabwe. But foreign minister Phil Goff is concerned about 
"human rights abuses" of white farmers. 


Peaceful occupation attacked at Ngawha 


The E nglish cricket team refused to play its 
World Cup cricket match in Zimbabwe on 
February 13 in protest against the regime of 
president R obert M ugabe. 

Two Zimbabwean cricketers,A ndy Flower 
and H enry 0 longa, have been disciplined for 
wearing black armbands to mourn the "death 
of democracy in our beloved Zimbabwe". 

While all this is going on, food shortages 
and inflation are making life miserable for 
ordinary Z imbabweans. 

A nd the leader of the opposition M ovement 
for D emocratic C hange (M D C) faces the death 
penalty on charges of plotting to kill M ugabe, 
backed up by very flimsy evidence. 

0 ur own foreign minister, Phil G off, sup¬ 
ported moving the World Cup matches out 
of Zimbabwe. H esaid that he wants to "make 
clear to President M ugabe that the whole in¬ 
ternational community views his actions as 
completely unacceptable". 

There's no doubt that M ugabe is a dictator, 
and hisZA N U -PF party rules by intimidation. 

But the mainstream mediaand politicians 
have been concentrating on the eviction of 
white farmersfrom their land, rather than the 
misery of ordinary black Zimbabweans. 

11's a myth th at M u gabe" h ates wh i tes" .For 
most of M ugabe's 23 years in power he pro¬ 
tected the privileges of the white minority. 

I n 2000, 70 percent of the farmland in Zim¬ 
babwe was owned by just 4,000 white farmers, 
while 7 million black peasants had to scrape a 
living on the rest of it. U ntil very recently, M u- 
gabe did very little to change this 

Support 

It was because of M ugabe's indifference 
to the huge gap between rich and poor in his 
country that the M D C gained support in the 
late 1990s. 

TheM DC are no real alternative to M ugabe 
- their leadership have adopted free-market 
economic policies which would bejust as bad 
for ordinary Zimbabweans. 

But pressurefrom below, including fear of 
an M DC victory at the polls,led M ugabe sud¬ 
denly to demand the seizure of the huge 
white-owned farms. 

Opposing M ugabe's regime has always 
been dangerous It's estimated that between 
1981 and 1998, 20,000 dissidents against 
M ugabe's rule were killed. 

The mainstream media only began to take 
an interest when the rich white farmers 
started getting attacked. 

When Phil Goff talks about "the interna¬ 
tional community", he means the bosses and 
governments of the world, whose sympathies 
are with the rich and powerful in all countries 

We should be supporting the people of 
Zimbabwetogetrid of both M ugabe, and the 
capitalist system which made it possible for a 
handful of white farmers to control the land. 


By VAUGHAN GUNSON 

50 police and Department of Corrections 
staff were involved in an operation to 
forcibly remove protesters from the 
Ngawha prison site in Northland. 

On February 12 they moved on to the 
site, arresting 5 people and destroying 
a barricade of old carsblocking the main 
entrance. 

Witnesses said that police ignored 
promises given by the Corrections De¬ 
partment that those on the designated 
occupation area (a hill to the side of the 
entrance road) would not be arrested. 

Instead, protesters were arrested even 
after they had removed themselvesfrom 
the entrance road, fol lowi ng the f i rst tres- 
passwarning given by police. It appeared 
that police were targeting key activists 

The occupation is a threat to the au¬ 
thority of the police in the region, and 
to the government who are intent on 
building the prison. 

The Noho Rangimarie (peaceful oc¬ 
cupation) had been in progress for 66 
days, while the barricade had prevented 
large earth moving machinery getting 
onto the construction site. 

The success of the struggle has 
pushed the government and the Depart¬ 
ment of Correctionsonto the defensive. 

In an article in the Sunday StarTimes 
on March 2, project director John Ham¬ 
ilton justified the unpopular prison asa 
less oppressive place than Mt Eden or 
Paremoremo prisons. 

"A sense of space and openness, low 
buildings, plantingsand usableoutdoor 


areas are features of this facility", said 
Hamilton. 

The other claim for the prison isthat 
inmates - 70% of whom are expected 
to beMaori - will be close to whanau in 
Northland. 

Both these arguments, put forward 
to countertheongoing protests, do not 
account for the main motivating factor 
for opponents 

To Ngapuhi, who have cultural and 
historical connections to the Ngawha 
site, and to many other working class 
Northlanders, the prison is an insult. It 
says, "thisall you are worth". 

Successive governments have closed 
hospitals and restricted surgery in the 
North, depleted the state housing re¬ 
source, and slashed benefit levels. 

In the process they have created ex¬ 
treme poverty and deprivation amongst 
large sections of the population. It is 
these social conditions that lead to 
crime. 

The Labour government should be 
tackling the poverty in the region - and 
throughout New Zealand - not build¬ 
ing another prison, no matter how "in¬ 
novative". 

The $130 million, and rising, that the 
Labour government is spending on the 
prison could be used to better the lives 
of so many Northlanders. 

The opponentsof the Ngawha prison 
are vowing to continue their struggle, 
with actions planned over the coming 
weeksat the prison site and the nearby 
Kaikohe District Court where the 5 ar¬ 
rested will appear. 
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N ews R eview 


GATS - Labour signs up to corporate charter 


By GRANT BROOKES 

Labour released its draft policy on the 
G eneral A greement on Trade in Serv¬ 
ices (GATS) on February 4. 

The final policy, outlining N ew Zea¬ 
land's negotating position, is due to be 
released on M arch 31. 

GATS is a treaty being negotiated 
through the World Trade 0 rganisation. 

11 will set new rulesto make it easier for 
private companies to own and control a 
huge range of public servies, including 
schools, hospitals and water supplies 

Thiswould see moreof thejob losses 
and service cuts that privatisation has 
brought already. 

M any opponents of G ATS argue that 
the treaty puts the i nterests of forei gn cor- 
porations- especially U S multinationals 
- uppermost.They say that "New Zea¬ 
land's interests" should come first instead. 

But as prime minister Helen Clark 
told a meeting of businesspeople in N ew 
York that "there is strong convergence 
between United States and New Zea¬ 
land interests in theWTO negotiations". 

Secret documents leaked to radical 
academic Jane Kelsey show that New 

Facts on GATS. . . 

What is GATS? 

The G eneral A greement on Trade in Serv¬ 
ices was drawn up at the World Trade 0 r- 
ganisation in 1994. 

A rticle 19 from this treaty commits gov- 
ernments to "achieving a progressively 
higher level of liberalisation and increas¬ 
ing the general level of specific commit¬ 
ments undertaken by members". 

GATS covers 160 sectors including 
schools, hospitals, rubbish collection and 
libraries. 

Negotiations are now under way to 
extend the agreement. By M arch31 all 
the 140 countries in theWTO will have 
to state which of their own services wil 
be covered by new GATS rules. 

TheWTO ministerial summit (similar 
to the 1999 Seattle meeting) at Cancun in 
Mexico in September will then hold ma¬ 
jor talks about the scope and power of 
GATS rules.The entire process is supposed 
to finish by 2005. 

Last A pril the draft of what changes 
the European Union (EU) wanted in 
other countries' laws was leaked to 
GATS campaigners and the press.This 
was a 1,000-page wish list of the rules 
and regulations that EU corporations 
want eliminated. 

The draft showed plansfor further pri¬ 
vate sector involvement in key services in¬ 
cluding water, electricity, postal services 
and telecommunications worldwide. 

Why are vital services being targeted? 

The Service sector is vast. A ccordingto the 


Zealand is going even further than the 
U S in demanding privatisation of pub¬ 
lic services in E urope. 

"New Zealand interests" is a code 
word for the interests of New Zealand 
corporations, which overlap with those 
of the US. 

GATS should be opposed because it 
puts the interests of corporations of all 
countries over the interests of workers. 


European Commission, "This sector ac- 
countsfortwothirdsof theE U 'seconomy 
and jobs, almost a quarter of the E U's to¬ 
tal exports and a half of all foreign invest¬ 
ment flowing from the E U to other parts 
of the world." 

TheWorld B ank calculates that privately 
backed service infrastructure developments 
(water, sewage, transport, telecoms, energy) 
rose from U S$15.6 billion a year in 1990 to 
U S$120 billion a year in 1997. 

Businesses want to grab more profits 
from services B ut at present much of the 
sector is controlled or regulated by gov¬ 
ernments. 

I n E urope in particular most health and 
education services are run by the state. It 
would be a hugely juicy market if it was 
opened up entirely to business 

If GATS is passed, how can we fight back 
against it? 

It's wrong to think that if G ATS is passed 
then there is nothing we can do about pri¬ 
vatisation. 

G overnmentsdo not need GATS to go 
ahead with privatisation. Labour are al¬ 
ready lining up to re-privatise Air N Z. 
Local councils are moving towards priva¬ 
tisation of water supplies 

L abour also wants more private control 
over university research and teaching as 
part of its "knowledge wave". 

H owever, GATS will entrench and de¬ 
velop such moves 

The government could always stand up 
to theWTO and other bodies Powerful 


Concern grows 

Over 100 people crowded into Wellington City 
Council Chambers on January 30 to attend the 
launch of jane Kelsey's report on GATS. 

Organisers from Arena commented, "To get 
that many people to a launch of a report about 
an international tradetreaty, especially when the 
launch date and venuehad been set for less than 


countries already brush aside WTO rules 
when they are inconvenient. 

G eorge Bush defied WTO rulesto im¬ 
pose tariffson steel imports to the U S. La¬ 
bour refuses to stand up to theWTO be¬ 
cause they believe in the central message 
of being "businessfriendly" and "pro-com¬ 
petition". 

Is more 'national sovereignty' the answer? 

It is no answer to call for more power for 
national states as a counterweight to bod¬ 
ies like the WTO or huge multinationals. 

A sj ohn Pilger has written, "For all the 
vivid examples of modern corporate 
power, such as the annual income of 
Motorola being equal to the annual in¬ 
come of N igeria's 118 million people, it is 
folly to believe that big business on its own 
is shaping the new world order. 

"This allows the argument against glo¬ 
balisation to be depoliticised, reducing it 
to single issues of 'ethical trading' and 
'codes of conduct', and inviting its co-op¬ 
tion. 

"A boveall, it misses the point that state 
power in the West is accelerating." 

Struggles in Bolivia, South Africa, E u- 
rope and elsewhere have defeated multi¬ 
nationals or stopped governments selling 
off services 

They show workers can fight privatisa¬ 
tion. Beating GATS is part of a wider 
struggle to put people before profit and 
replace the system we live under with one 
where workers democratically decide is¬ 
sues of production and trade. 



a week, shows how quickly the level of concern 
about GATS is growing". 

Maori, students, local councillors and trade 
unionists were represented. 

Eileen Brown from the nurses’ union, NZNO, 
told the meeting, "We don't know what impact 
GATS will have on the health service. 

" Helen Clark has told us that health will not 
be included, but we have no confidence in this." 

The pressure from below is creating tensions 
inside the government. 

The Independent Business Weekly reported 
in January that the cabinet was split over GATS. 
The publication of a discussion document on 
GATS had to be delayed. 

The Council of Trade Unions is now calling 
forthe deadline of M arch 31, when the govern¬ 
ment isdueto announce its final position, to be 
scrapped. 


Facts on GATS. . . Facts on GATS. . . 
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A nti-war round-up 


February 15: birth of 
a mass movement 


AUCKLAND 

Auckland's march on February 15 ex¬ 
ceeded all expectations. The Sunday Star 
Times reported 10,000. By Monday it's 
website had upped the figure to 15,000. 

"No blood for oil, on Iraqi soil!" and 
"1,2,3,4 we don't want your racist war!" 
rang out as the huge march forced police 
to shut down all four lanes and the entire 
length of Q ueen Street. 

People were still leaving the starting 
point as the head of the march reached a 
rally in M yersPark several kilometres away. 

J ohn M into, spokesperson for the G lo- 
bal Peace and J ustice A uckland coalition, 
read out three resolutions which were car¬ 
ried by a series of cheers from around the 
park. 

"This rally condemns A merican plans 
to invade I raq whether or not the U N Se¬ 
curity Council is pressured to agree." 

"This rally condemns the B ush doctrine 
of pre-emptive military strikes as a reck¬ 
less threat to world peace." 

"This rally urges the New Zealand gov¬ 
ernment to actively oppose A merican 
plans to invade Iraq and to withdraw our 
frigate and O rion aircraft from the G ulf 
region." 

The anti-war movement istapping into 
a wider anti-capitalist mood and dissatis¬ 
faction with Labour. 

"Iraq is a catalyst", explained A uckland 
high school student Miriam Pierard. 
"Plenty of young people have been con¬ 
cerned about other issues, but before now 
there's been nothing significant enough for 
them to stand up and join a group." 

The mushrooming anti-war movement 
islikelyto deepen Labour's problems.A f- 
ter an anti-war concert on Sunday, hun¬ 
dreds marched to the prime minister's 


plush residence to deliver a 30 metre long 
banner signed by thousands of people. 

A s they marched, tired but ecstatic, they 
were chanting "Send the M P's off to war. 
G ive their houses to the poor!" 

WELLINGTON 

The Sunday Star T/mes cal I ed it the" capi¬ 
tal's biggest protest in 20 years". 

It was certainly the largest anti-war 
demonstration since Vietnam. Over 5,000 
people marched through central Welling¬ 
ton on February 15 to protest against war 
on I raq. 

Jewish people and Palestinians, Maori 
and Pakeha, M uslims, Christians and those 
with no religiousbelief marched sidebyside. 

Some were marching again for the first 
time in years. For others it was their first 
protest. 

Despite this, chants rose up spontane¬ 
ously from within the march. A group of 
young people called "Americans against 
the war" set up a lively rhythm with theirs: 
"Oil, consumption, will not be solved by 
mass destruction - that's bullshit! G et off 
it, the enemy is profit!" 

The march was so big that organisers 
from PeaceA ction Wei I i ngton were forced 
to lead it past the planned end point as the 
crowd was too big to fit in the park. 

B rushing past police, the march flowed 
into parliament grounds instead. 

G reen M P K eith L ocke was cheered as 
he spoke to the rally over a hastily erected 
sound system. 

"It doesn't matter if the bombs are U N 
sanctioned to the people they're falling 
on", he said. 

" I f the government really opposes war, 
then their first step should be to withdraw 
the frigate from the G ulf." 

Labour M P Winne Laban was moved 
by the overwhelming anti-war mood to 
join the march. She later said that shesup- 


ported the government's position, "but on 
a personal level I'm opposed to war". 

Banners from the Service and Food 
WorkersU nion,the N urses' O rganisation, 
the M aritime U nion, the university staff 
A U S union and U nite showed the start of 
union involvement in Wellington's anti¬ 
war movement. 

Local officialsfrom theCouncil ofTrade 
U nions, under growing pressure from rank 
and file union members, marched with a 
CTU banner for the first time. 

I n the week that followed, the local af¬ 
filiates council of the CTU called a meet¬ 
ing to discuss how the union movement 
could work more closely with Peace A c- 
tion Wellington. 

UP AND DOWN THE COUNTRY 

Over 3,000 people marched in D unedin. 

A similar number attended Christch¬ 
urch's peace picnic, where many expressed 
their desire for a more militant protest. 

Peace action has also spread outside the 
main centres 

"We think that 100 people out of a to¬ 
tal population of around 6,000 wasa good 
turnout," said an activist in Thames 

The B ay of Plenty saw 80 people march 
in Opotiki and 150 in a Whakatane dem¬ 
onstration. In Whakatane, placards in¬ 
cluded: "No blood for oil", "We want 
Peace", and "War is terror". 

I n R otorua, 500 people marched to the 
office of the local Labour M P Steve 
C hadwick. FI e fronted up, but demonstra¬ 
tors dismissed what said as "rhetoric". 
O Ider marchers were encouraged by "The 
presence of a large number of lively young 
people." 

There were protests in towns from 
Whangarei toTimaru.Often February 15 
was used to form peace groups to plan 
future action. 

Compiled by DAVID COLYER 


‘I’ve never seen a campaign grow this fast’ 


J ohn M into is a leading activ¬ 
ist in G lobal Peace and J ustice 
Auckland, the coalition that 
organised the A uckland pro¬ 
tests. SocialistWorker M onthly 
Review asked him about his 
impressions and views on the 
way forward: 

"I have never seen a cam¬ 
paign grow asfast asthisThere 
was nothing six months ago; 


today there is a mass move¬ 
ment of thousands 

"We must increase the pres¬ 
sure on FI elen Clark. Clark is 
specifically not opposing the 
war. 

"The majority of people 
around the world are saying no 
to George Bush. 

"If people in this country 
are going to play our part then 


we have to force our govern¬ 
ment to get of the fence and 
come out against the war. 

"We must keep building the 
size of the protests FI owever, 
to stop the war it is going to 
take more than numbers. We 
have to take actions that in¬ 
crease the economic cost to the 
US. 

"This war is part of US plans 


to create one global free mar¬ 
ket for the benefit of U S cor¬ 
porations. 

"We have to direct the en¬ 
ergy of the anti-war movement 
back into the anti-globalisation 
movement, giving it more 
depth and breadth. 

G lobal Peace & J ustice 
A uckland is well placed to do 
this" 
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A nti-war round-u 




Above and left: Auckland. 

Right: Wellington. 
Below-left:Takaka. 

Below: Westport. 

Below-right: Duneduin. 

Thanks to the following websites for photos: 
Aotearoa Indymedia: 
<www.indymedia.org.nz> 

Peace M ovementAotearoa: 

<www.converge, org.nz/pma 
Golden bay Peace Group: 
<www.goldenbayindex.co.nz/peace> 
International Socialist Organisation: 

<www.iso.org.nz> 
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D ebates in the anti-war movement 


Global direct action to stop the war machine 


By SUZETTE JACKSON* 

Peaceful, non-violent direct action is a principal 
tool of G reenpeace in its campaigns. 

Responding through direct action to environ¬ 
mental threats stems from the principle of "bear¬ 
ing witness". G reenpeace interprets bearing witness 
as conferring a moral responsibility to take non- 
violentdirect action according to one's conscience. 

G reenpeace has its roots in the activities of a 
small group of dedicated people who, over 30 
years ago, took a ship into a nuclear testing zone 
off the U S coast to "bear witness" for peace. We 
have been campaigning for the disarmament of 
weapons of mass destruction ever since. 

G reenpeace is opposed to war in I raq and has 
launched an international campaign to prevent 
it. We are continuing to take non-violent direct 
action against the war around the world. 

We will remain opposed whether or not an 
attack is sanctioned by the U nited N ations. A s 
an organisation based on principlesof peaceand 
non-violence, we strongly believe that violence 
cannot resolve conflict. We oppose the war be¬ 
cause it would have devastating human and en¬ 
vironmental consequences. 

Peace camp 

Between 30January and 5 February, Green¬ 
peace volunteers set up peace camps at the 
M archwood M ilitary Port in Southampton, U K, 
where a constant stream of military hardware is 
being loaded onto ships heading for the G ulf. 

The first peace camp was established when 
five volunteers climbed on to the M V Lyra as it 
was leaving its anchorage. 

The second was on land - 14 G reenpeace vol¬ 
unteers entered the port, and occupied the tanks 
queued up to leave on the ships. M eanwhile, four 
volunteers chained themselves to the port's front 
gates, stopping truckloads of supplies from enter¬ 
ing. 


R otterdam harbour in the N etherlands was 
also the scene of opposition to the military 
build-up in the G ulf. A ctivists in canoes and 
inflatables attempted to prevent a cargo ship 
loaded with U S military equipment, from leav¬ 
ing port. 

A few days later the R ainbow Warrior made 
a surprise appearance in the Belgian port of 
A ntwerp, where U S military materials, includ¬ 
ing helicopters, tanks, trucks and other vehi¬ 
cles are being loaded onto transport ships. 

A ctivists confronted a U S military ship en¬ 
tering the locks at A ntwerp. W hile four other 
ships were loading up with supplies and wait¬ 
ing to depart, activists used life rafts and ca¬ 
noes to build a floating peace camp along the 
quayside. 

There have been many other non-violent 
direct actions around the world. Check them 
out at: www.areenpeace.org 

We have often given our support to the 
broader peace and environment movement, 
whether it is behind the scenes or in a more 
visible way. 

D uring the recent anti-war protests G reen¬ 
peace offices worldwide have been involved. 
For example, the U K office hasjoined the Stop 
the War Coalition along with over 450 local 
Stop the War groups around B ritain. 

Greenpeace New Zealand sent out cyber¬ 
actions to our members to let them know about 
the upcoming rally and other events. We also 
flew large banners over the A merica'sCup and 
G roove in the Park, and with an open letter to 
the Prime M inister in the New Zealand FI er- 
ald, we advertised the upcoming rally. 

Through publicly visible direct actions and 
awareness raising, pressure is placed on world 
leaders to take notice and stop the war. 

* Suzette Jackson is a Campaign Assistant for 
Greenpeace New Zealand. 



Greenpeace activists occupy tanks headed for Iraq. 
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D ebates in the anti-war movement 


What kind of direct ation do 
we need to stop the war? 


By GRANT BROOKES* 

H elen Clark's public dismissal of the mass anti-war 
protests on February 15 has sparked debate in the 
movement about what actions can force her to 
change her stance. 

A dding to this, examples of direct action over¬ 
seas are exciting talk of similar tactics here. 

The direct actions by G reenpeace activists, in¬ 
cluding a number of N ew Z ealanders, have received 
extensive media coverage. 

A lot of people must have cheered when they 
saw the pictures or read the reports of activists try¬ 
ing to stop the cargo ship from leaving R otterdam. 
I know I did. 

But as Suzette points out, these direct actions 
were planned and carried out by a small group of 
dedicated people. So the cheering had to be from 
the sidelines. 

This is true not only for people in New Zealand, 
but also for the millions of D utch people who op¬ 
pose the war, including the port workers at R otter- 
dam harbour. 

A fter the cheering came the sobering thought 
that the G reenpeace peopIe taki ng action were few. 

0 nee they were arrested, the work of loading 
the ships and transporting their deadly cargo to I raq 
would go on. 

Mass direct action 

B ut there are other, more powerful kinds of di¬ 
rect action being talked about as well - industrial 
action and mass direct action with the potential to 
involve millions 

I n January, a group of Scottish train drivers re¬ 
fused to move ammunition destined for British 
forces in the G ulf.That's now been followed by calls 
from a number of British unions for widespread 
strikes if war breaks out. 

Nine unions in Western Australia, covering 
75,000 workers, have made similar calls 

I n I taly, where anti-war activists and rail work¬ 
ers are already taking direct action to stop the 
movement of weapons trains, the biggest union fed¬ 
eration is considering a general strike. 

H ere in New Zealand, direct action against the 
war started last month with an attempt to enter the 
U S embassy compound in Wellington as part of a 
light-hearted "Citizen Weapon Inspection Team". 

Like the G reenpeace actions, it involved only a 
small number of dedicated people. 

Then at the start of M arch, a small group of Auck¬ 
land activists made a move to enter Whenuapai air 
force base to "ground the 0 rion" - the plane that 
H elen Clark will send to the G ulf next month. 

They argued that protest marches, no matter 
how big, are "merely symbolic" and can't apply real 
pressure on the government. 

While calling for workers to take industrial ac¬ 
tion, they focus their energy on organising direct 
action against military facilities 

But the action by the Scottish train drivers in 
J anuary only came after anti-war protests in B rit- 
ain that grew from 50,000 in October 2001 to 
400,000 in November 2002. 

The calls for widespread stoppages in Britain 
came on February 15.That day, according to a sur¬ 


vey in the Guardian newspaper, at least one per¬ 
son from every household in the country marched. 

I n Australia, workers are drawing the confidence 
to take industrial action from the marches on Feb¬ 
ruary 14-16 which brought nearly a million people 
onto the streets. 

A nd in Italy, the mass direct action to stop the 
weapons trains came after a million-strong march 
against the war last November. 

There's a reason why mass marches are the key 
to industrial action against the war. It's a very rare 
jobsite where all the workers are radical already. 

M ost workplaces are home to a variety of politi¬ 
cal opinions Butfor industrial action to be effective, 
it has to be backed by a majority on the job. 

When an anti-war movement mobilises some- 
onefrom every household in the country, opinions 
shift and large-scale strikes become a possibility. 

M arches like that can only be organised by 
broad anti-war coalitions. 

The great strength of coalitions like Global 
Peace and J ustice Auckland, Peace A ction Welling¬ 
ton and Christchurch's Peace A ction Network is 
the wide range of groups involved. 

They bring together socialists and parties like 
the A lliance and the G reens - even some Labour 
Party members are involved. They're also sup¬ 
ported by big organisations like G reenpeace. 

They unite Christian churches and M uslim as- 
sociationsA nd increasingly,they'redrawing in stu¬ 
dents' associations and trade union leaders. 

By embracing such diverse groups, the broad 
anti-war coalitions are able to appeal to a wide 
cross-section of the population and mobilise big 
numbers on the streets. 

The small direct actions at the U S embassy and 
at Whenuapai air force base, on the other hand, 
were organised by small groups apart from the 
broad anti-war coalitions. 



‘Chinese wall’ 

There is no "Chinese wall" separating protests 
from strikes. Because of this, our rulers have a pri¬ 
mal fear of big demonstrations. M ass protests do 
apply real pressure to governments. 

O n the same day that the A uckland activists at¬ 
tempted to "ground the O rion", the Turkish par¬ 
liament took fright at 100,000 protesters on the 
streets of A nkara and voted not to allow the de¬ 
ployment of U S troops. 

There is a strong tradition of industrial action 
against war by New Zealand workers,from the re¬ 
fusal by watersiders in 1937 to load materials for 
Japan's war in China to the partial city-wide strike 
in Wellington when the nuclear warship USS 
Truxton sailed up the harbour in 1982. 

Strikes to demand no involvement in A merica's 
wars and mass direct actions against facilities that 
help them, like the Waihopai spy base or the U S 
base at FI arewood, are possible again. 

R ight now, the best way to work towards them, 
and apply pressure on FI elen Clark, is by organising 
within the broad anti-war coalitionsto bring the big¬ 
gest possible number of people onto the streets 

* Grant Brookes is the editor of Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review. 
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D ebates in the anti-war movement 


Building peace - the UN 



By JORDAN CARTER* 

Iraq... peace... war... Palestine... protest... asthe 
flood of weaponry, troopsand tension into theM id- 
dle E ast has accelerated in recent months, vigor¬ 
ous debate has emerged on the L eft about several 
aspects of the international system, including the 
U nited Nations. 

0 ur world isfull of conflict. I n almost every con¬ 
tinent there is war of some sort going on, and has 
been since the UN's founding in 1945. 

A long with the big conflicts- Korea,Vietnam, 
wars in the M iddle E ast - there have been others 
of differing scaleand intensity at all times,in many 
places. Both during the Cold War and after, peace 
has been an ideal not a reality. 

Yet, to argue that the U N has no impact in build¬ 
ing a more peaceful world callsfor a credible coun- 
terfactual scenario that would see a more stable 
world without it. 

Such a scenario is difficult to imagine, consider¬ 
ing the work for peace the U N system already does. 

Itisworth rememberingthattheU N ismorethan 
the Security Council, or the G eneral A ssembly. 

W hen you add the Secretariat, the I nternational 
Court of J ustice, the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, you are still only 
scratching the surface of an international treaty- 
based U N system that includes literally thousands 
of organisations 

The U N in its broadest sense is involved with 
most areas of international relations, and is a prime 
force behind development, democratisation and 
peace efforts worldwide. 

Resources 

Consider the fact that many wars, especially in 
poorer countries, are about vital resources - the 
basic food and water required for survival. 

To the extent that U N efforts reduce poverty 
and competition for resources in and between de¬ 
veloping countries, they contribute to a reduction 
in conflict, terror and hunger. 

WithouttheU N system or a similar set of insti¬ 
tutions, development programmes would not oc¬ 
cur on the scale they do now, or would be a fertile 
ground for the development of neo-colonial rela¬ 
tionships between rich and poor. 

Even looking more narrowly at the key politi¬ 
cal institutions of the core U N,the Security Coun¬ 
cil, G eneral A ssembly and Secretariat, their pres¬ 
ence does not of itself make peace less likely. 

A II three institutions have over the years pro¬ 
vided a forum for resolving differences, and bring¬ 
ing about speedier ends to conflicts than might 
have otherwise been the case. 

The record of U N peacekeeping operations, 
whilevery farfrom perfect and often implemented 
years too late, does include real successes. 

In the current situation, with an international 
system dominated by the U nited States to an ex¬ 
traordinary extent, the most likely current alter¬ 
native to the U N framework - a rules based, mul¬ 
tilateral one- isa return to the unconstrained gun¬ 
boat diplomacy of the nineteenth century. 

The fact that many of us on the Left contest 
American hegemony, and question the mandate 
oftheU N system (particularly the Security Coun¬ 
cil with its hangover veto for the five permanent 
members) does not mean that the system is worse 


contribution 



US secretary of state Colin Powell sits alongside UN 
secretary general Kofi Annan in the security council. 


than nothing at all. 

Clearly the Security Council isan imperfect re¬ 
flection of the interestsof the "international com¬ 
munity" it claims to speak for. B ut it is far better 
that the Security Council claims that voice than 
that the White H ouse does 

It is our responsibility, I believe, to defend a sys¬ 
tem that - while far from perfect - commands re¬ 
markably widespread publicsympathy and support. 

A s social democrats, socialists or others on the 
Left of politics, our responsibility goes far wider 
than just that, and we need to keep making sug¬ 
gestions for improvement; to imagine and build a 
most just global framework. 

A ny such framework will build a living solidar¬ 
ity between peoples and states, and since the U N 
itself isbased on international co-operation, it pro¬ 
vides a starting point, if nothing else. 

Briefly back to Iraq - we would see a much 
more peaceful world if the U N 'swill on the Pales¬ 
tine/ Israel conflict was being enforced with any¬ 
thing like the vigour I raq is currently facing. 

This simply highlights the extent of A merican 
power, and the fact the U N has not been able to 
deal with the problem effectively does not mean 
the framework itself is broken, in my view. 

It is better that there is a multilateral frame¬ 
work that retains some legitimacy, than to replace 
it with what would clearly be a worse alternative. 

A t the grassroots level, U N programmes do 
make a real difference to the lives of millions of 
people, and by doing so they help build a more 
peaceful world. 

A tthe political level, the institutionsof the U N 
do have a record of successful mediation and in¬ 
tervention to prevent or end conflicts. For these 
reasons, it is a force for peace. 

* Jordan Carter is President of Young Labour, the 
youth wing of the NZ Labour Party. The views 
presented here do not necessarily represent Young 
Labour or the Labour Party. Contact Jordan at 
<jordan@younglabour.org.nz> 
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D ebates in the anti-war movement 


UN a tool for the big powers 


By DAVID COLYER* 

"A Security Council decision has the force of in¬ 
ternational law and must be complied with." 

That's how foreign affairs minister Phil G off ex¬ 
plains why his government would back an invasion 
of I raq if the U N Security Council voted for it. 

J ordan pointsoutthatthe U N system embraces 
thousands of organisations. But standing over them 
all isthe Security Council, the only U N body with 
real decision-making power. 

11 is dominated by its five permanent members: 
A merica, Britain, France, Russia and China.These 
countries each have a veto. 

That means they can stop any action they disa¬ 
gree with, even if all the other countries in the Se¬ 
curity Council, or the entire General Assembly, 
vote for it. 

Asa result, the U N has only ever intervened 
when it suits all permanent members Likewise, it 
has never intervened to protect a country from an 
attack by one of the great powers or their allies. 

The U S-led war in Vietnam and the R ussian in¬ 
vasion of A fghanistan are just two of the many 
brutal wars waged by the permanent members of 
the U N Security Council. 

The fact that the big powers can ignore "inter¬ 
national law" when itsuitsthem meansthatrather 
than providing an alternative to big power domi¬ 
nance,theU N and "international law" areanother 
tool for them to use against poorer nations 

John Bolton, presently the U S undersecretary of 
state for arms control and international security, 
sums up the attitude of GeorgeW B ush's regime. 

"There is no U nited Nations", he said. "There 
isan international communitythatoccasionally can 
be led by the only real power in the world and that 
isthe U nited States" 

‘Rules-based order’ 

Helen Clark talks of "a rules-based interna¬ 
tional order" as the only way to curb A merican 
unilateralism. 

Labour leaders regard the World Trade 0 rgani- 
sations as part of this "rules-based order". 

Together with the I nternational M onetary Fund 
and the World Bank, the World Trade 0 rganisa- 
tion plays a key role in enforcing the free market 
policies of capitalist globalisation. 

U S dominance is built into the structure of these 
institutions. It uses them to pressure poor coun¬ 
tries to vote its way in the U N. 

Y emen was a temporary member of the Secu¬ 
rity Council at the time of the last G ulf War. It re¬ 
fused to vote for an invasion of I raq. 

Minutes after the pro-war resolution was 
passed, U S ambassador Pickering told theY emeni 
ambassador, "That was the most expensive no vote 
you ever cast." 

Within three days the U S halted a U S$70 mil¬ 
lion aid programme to one of the world's poorest 
countriesTheWorld Bankand IM F blocked loans 
which cost the impoverished country around U S$1 
billion. 

Talk of reforming the U N is unrealistic.The last 
thing the great powers are going to do is give up 
their positions on the Security Council or their veto. 

Even if the U N was somehow restructured, the 
big powers would still have their military and eco¬ 
nomic dominance. 


Who would fund the UN, if not the nations 
which dominate it already? Who would provide 
the military force to implement its decisions? 

Offending the U S is something that even a rela¬ 
tively wealthy, Western country like N ew Z ealand 
dare not do. 

I n her L istener interview this month Clark re¬ 
fused to openly criticise U S war plans, because to 
do so could "destroy long-term relationships" with 
the U S. 

A t the same time, Labour is worried that the 
U S could become too dominant. That's why 
they're not backing unilateral action. 

WhenJ im Sutton raised hisconcernsaboutU S 
"arm-twisting" in the U N, he went on to explain 
that he was worried a rift between the U S and 
France and G ermany will slow down the World 
Trade 0 rganisation's push for free trade. 

J ust as the U S is waging war to gain control of 
oil and bolster its economic dominance, so our own 
government's policy of "multi-lateralism" is based 
o n the i nterests of N ew Z eal and's export i ndu stri es. 

The drive to war is exposing the conflicts that 
exist between the rulers of the so-called U nited 
N ations - not just between the U S and I raq, but 
between the US and France, Russia, China, Ger¬ 
many and others, who are rel uctant to back the war. 

B ut at the same time, the threat of war is help¬ 
ing to forge a new unity among grass-roots peo¬ 
ple the world over. 

M i 11 ions have marched to show their opposi¬ 
tion to warmongering rulers, and to demand a 
world without war. 

The February 15 international day of action was 
called by the E uropean Social Forum in I taly last 
November.InJanuary.theWorld Social Forum in 
B razil endorsed it. 

The social forums arose from the global anti¬ 
capitalist movement. Their slogan is "A better 
world is possible". 

The real hope for those who want peace and 
cooperation between the peoplesofthe world lies 
not in the U nited Nations but in building on the 
living solidarity that already exists in the united 
global movements against capitalism and war. 

Together,ordinary people- workers- canover- 
come the power of the warmongers and build a 
better world. 



* David Colyer is a member of Socialist Worker 
and former editor of Socialist Worker Monthly 
Review. 


"UN = US. Stop the war", 
says a Melbourne protester. 
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Women 


When freedom was in reach 


The R ussian Revolution of 0ctober 1917 
wasa milestonefor women'sfreedom. For 
the first time in the history of civilisation 
the complete economic, political and 
sexual equality of women became a possi¬ 
bility. 

The Bolsheviks under Lenin and 
Trotsky envisaged that with the develop¬ 
ment of industry and a planned national¬ 
ised economy, women would be given the 
opportunity to work outside of the home. 

A nd with the establishment of political 
democracy at all levels, women would be 
able to play a full role in all spheres of 
political and social life. 

To achieve thisgoal, women would have 
to be released from the traditional confines 
of domestic chores, through the provision 
of cheap, good quality public dining halls, 
laundries, sewing centres, creches and nurs¬ 
eries 

Property relationships changed to give 
women equal rights to hold land, be head 
of a household and to receive equal pay. 

Special maternity laws were introduced 
forbidding long hours and night work, and 
establishing paid leave at childbirth, fam¬ 
ily allowances and childcare centres. 

A bortion was legalised in 1920, divorce 
was simplified and civil registration of 
marriage was introduced. 

First step 

However as Lenin wrote on Interna¬ 
tional Women's Day 1921, while "in Soviet 
Russia, no trace is left of any inequality 
between men and women under the law - 
this is only the first step in the liberation 
of women". 

There had to be the practical means to 
ensure that legal equality could become a 
reality, as well asa fundamental changein 
attitudes about the role of women in soci¬ 
ety. 

Lenin emphasised thata campaign had 
to be waged within the Bolshevik party it¬ 
self to change attitudes to women. 

H e took to task the party activists who 
paid lip service to the emancipation of 
women yet refused their own wives the 
opportunity to participate in the work of 
the Zhenotdel, the women's department 
of the Bolshevik party. 

The specific task of the women's depart¬ 
ment wasto bring the broad massof women 
into politics by visiting factories and viMages, 
selling the monthly Kommunistka (circula¬ 
tion about 30,000), organising literacy 
classes and discussion circles 

M aterial advances were also made to 
allow the full involvement of women in all 
spheres of social, economic and political 
life: the provision of free school meals, milk 
for all children, special food and clothes 
allowancesfor children in need, pregnancy 
consultation centres, maternity homes, 
creches and other facilities. 

Between 1919 and 1920, 90 percent of 
R ussia's capital, Petrograd, was fed com¬ 
munally. 


But by 1921 the economy was in ruins 
following three years of savage civil war. 
The working class in the cities was drasti¬ 
cally weakened and exhausted, many of 
the best elements having been killed in the 
civil war. 

The resources available did not match 
up to the plans and hopes of the Commu¬ 
nist Party or to the needs of the workers 
and peasants. 

R ussia's isolation and economic back¬ 
wardness laid the basis for inequality and 
privilege in Soviet R ussia. 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 

M arch 8 is I nternational Women's D ay. 

In 1910, German socialist Clara 
Zetkin proposed this date for the first 
"Women's D ay" for women workers of 
all countries. 

M arch 8 was chosen to commemorate 
a protest in N ew York 
two years earlier, when 
striking garment workers 
had marched to demand 
equal pay, childcare and 
the vote. 

Zetkin wanted to 
highlight that women's 
fight for freedom is a 
fight against capitalism. 

This year, all round 
the world women are or¬ 
ganising demonstrations 
on M arch 8 against the 
war and sanctions on 
I raq. 

I nternational Wom¬ 
en's Day isan occasion to 
protest against wars of aggression which 
serve the interests of big corporations but 


The Bolsheviks recognised that, within 
the bounds of what was possible, the de¬ 
gree of emancipation of women was a 
measure of the success of the revolution. 

I n the early days of the revolution Lenin 
used the same yardstick of success that 
Marx and E ngelstook:"No nation can be 
free when half the population is enslaved 
in the kitchen". 

The conclusion to be drawn must be 
thatthere is, as yet, still no society interna¬ 
tionally where children, women and men 
have been liberated. 


cause untold suffering to ordinary people. 

I n I raq, women and children have borne 
the brunt of 11 years of appalling economic 
sanctions and ongoing bombing raids by 
U S and B ritish warplanes 

It is also a day to protest against injus¬ 
tice and inequality here. I n New Zealand 
women are still denied equal pay - wom¬ 
en's average weekly 
wages are j ust 80 percent 
of men's. Equal pay is 
long overdue! 

Sole parents, most of 
whom are women, re¬ 
ceive inadequate support 
and the D PB is well be¬ 
low a living income.The 
benefit cuts of 1991 
caused great hardship 
and need to be reversed, 
now. 

I n A uckland, there 
will be a rally for speak¬ 
ers at 12 noon in A otea 
Square followed by a 
march to the U S consu- 
late.TheWomen in B lack group will be or¬ 
ganising action in Christchurch. 



Women workers march to demand their rights in the Russian revolution of 1917 


International Women’s Day 



Clara Zetkin 
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_ Review 

Pianist hits 
the key notes 


By ANDREW STONE 

When the Nazis invaded Warsaw in Sep¬ 
tember 1939, 360,000 of the city's 1 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants were Jewish. 

B y the ti me the N azi s retreated i n J anu- 
ary 1945 there were only 20J ews left alive. 
The Pianist is the story of Wladyslaw 
Szpilman, one of those survivors. 

Roman Polanski's understated film 
documents the growing horror of the oc¬ 
cupation with the detached style of 
Szpilman'sown book, Death of a City. 

We see the confiscation ofj ewish prop¬ 
erty develop into starvation level rations 

Separation, in the form of banning ac¬ 
cess to publictransport, parks, benches and 
pavements leads to absolute segregation, 
as the Nazis wall up a whole section of the 
city and designate it the "J ewish D istrict". 

This vast yet horribly overcrowded 
prison was rife with starvation and epidem¬ 
ics. Its boundaries were continually re¬ 
duced until in July 1942, 300,000 people 
were deported to theTreblinka extermi¬ 
nation camp. 

ThePianist\sa compelling personal tale 
which must have been immensely difficult 
for Polanski to make. 

A she recounts,"I survived theK rakow 
ghetto (another Polish city subjected to 
similar abuse) and the bombing ofWarsaw 
and I wanted to recreate my memories 
from childhood. 

"It wasalso importantfor meto remain 
as close to reality aspossible,and not make 
a film that was typically H ollywood." 

This he achieves admirably. There is 
none of the overblown melodrama typical 
ofTinseltown. 

Szpilman's isolation develops after es¬ 
caping the deportation to Treblinka, and 
later being smuggled from the ghetto to a 


The Warsaw Ghetto, subject of The Pianist. 


series of safe houses 

H e flees shortly before the ghetto upris¬ 
ing, an inspiring insurrection of the 40,000 
remainingj ews (only 200 of whom had ob¬ 
tained arms), which lasted almost a month 
and cost the N azis severe casualties 

It is here that the personalised narra¬ 
tive of the film is a disappointment. 
Polanski's refusal to follow Szpilman's 
family to Treblinka is understandable, 
given his own grief and his determination 
to avoid sentimentality. 

But only to see this uprising at a dis¬ 
tance, through the curtains of Szpilman's 
window, feels a terrible letdown. 

There are many great films about the hor¬ 
rors of the H olocaust. It feels here as if an op¬ 
portunity to explore the hope, the defiance 
against oppression, has been missed. 

T he Pianist i ntel I i gently explores the lit¬ 
tle solidarities that existed in the midst of 
the desperate betrayals, the J ews who re¬ 
fused to police thei r people for petty privi¬ 
leges, the non-J ewish Poles who risked 
their lives to give sanctuary to people like 
Szpilman. 

Resistance is celebrated, albeit subtly, 
but tethered to the pianist's story we barely 
see the greatest collective act of Jewish 
resistance to the N azis. 

This reservation aside,the film demands 
viewing. 

Two years before his death in J uly 2000, 
Wladyslaw Szpilman's book, which had 
been banned by Poland'sStalinist authori¬ 
ties in 1946, was finally republished. 

I n between he pursued a highly success¬ 
ful musical career as a pianist and com¬ 
poser. H is is first performance on Polish 
radio after the war was Chopin's Nocturne 
in D minor, the piece he had been playing 
when a Luftwaffe bomb interrupted him 
six years earlier. 


_ Song 

Take the guns out 
of their hands 

1/l/eVe had singing and 
poems and picnics for 
peace 

Candles and vigils and prayer 
Again and again we call "Not 
in our Name" 

They try to pretend we’re 
not there 

V\/e've marched down the 
street in our millions 
Their bloody invasion 's still 
planned 

The only one way left to stop 
them 

Is take the guns out of their 
hands 

Take the guns out of their 
hands, we must 
Take the guns out of their 
hands 

The only sure way to stop 
them today 

Is take the guns out of their 
hands 

The armies look fearsome 
and mighty 

Parading across the newsreel 
A deliberate invincible image 
But there’s something it 
doesn’t reveal 
If we don’t make their food 
and their shelter 
They can’t carry on with their 
plans 

If we don’t make their trans¬ 
port and weapons 
We can take the guns out of 
their hands (chorus) 

Just fifteen train drivers in 
Scotland 

Refused to shift weapons for 
Blair 

Multiply that fifteen and you 
see what I mean 
The bastard's just left hold¬ 
ing air! 

So come on all of you union¬ 
ists 

While governments grovel, 
we’ll stand 

We can stop Bush's war for 
certain and sure 
If we take the guns out of 
their hands. 

c. Don Franks Feb 2003 
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Socialist Worker news 


Taking the anti-war 
message into the unions 

The top leaders of the CTU are refusing to condemn war on Iraq unconditionally or to criticise 
Labour's behind-the-scenes support for war Socialist Worker activists are talking with rankand 
file union members about demanding more from the officials - and not just on the war If you 
can help to get leaflets out to workers, see the next page and contact the socialists near you 1 



Leafleting and selling copies of 
Socialist Worker's magazine and 
pamphlets on the Auckland anti¬ 
war march, February 15. 


★ WELLINGTON 

The huge march in Wellington on February 
15 wasa big step forward for the movement. 
For the first time, there were sizeable con¬ 
tingents behind union banners 

In the week beforehand, Socialist 
W orker activists went out to worksites with 
I eaf I ets sayi ng" W o rkers can sto p th i s war" 
and with flyers from PeaceA ction Welling¬ 
ton advertising the march. 

We talked to factory workers at shift 
changes at G riffins in Lower FI utt and 
U nilever in Petone. 

But our best response was at Welling¬ 
ton railway station, where our leaflet 
sparked a lively debate among the rail 
workers 

One guard said he supported the war. 
FI is workmate immediately grabbed a 
handful of leaflets and argued with others 
to go on the protest. 

A nother rail worker took a leaflet and 
said he would pin it up on the union 
noticeboard. 

A red-faced manager huffed and puffed 
about it being against the rules to hand out 
leaflets. After he turned his back, workers 
chipped in with helpful advice about the 
best places at the station for leafleting. 

At the anti-war rally at parliament 
thefollowingWednesday, the rail work¬ 
ers' R M T union banner was flying for 
the first time. 0 ne R M T member said 
he was there after seeing our leaflet on 
the noticeboard. 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 

Connecting with trade unionists wasthe big 
success of the Socialist Worker stall at 
C hristchurch's peace picnic on February 15. 

A bout 250 Socialist Worker leaflets 
were handed out. OneNDU organiser told 
how the officials are raising the war at 
workplace and delegate meetings. 

She paid $10 for a copy of Socialist 
Worker Monthly Review with a photo of 
the N D U banner on a C hristchurch anti¬ 
war march on the back page. 

A former official from the 
M eatworkers' U nion paid $40 for his 

We're going to start a stall at the hospi¬ 
tal at the 3pm shift changeover on Fridays 
to leaflet health workers. We're also plan¬ 
ning to leaflet the annual regional confer¬ 
ence of Service & Food Workers U nion. 

★ ROTORUA 

A bout 500 people assembled at Rotorua's 
City Focus on February 15 to march 
against war. A mong the speakers was 
GeorgeJ ones from Socialist Worker 

The leaflet saying "Workers can stop 
this war" has been delivered to 10 
worksites, including the Waipa mill, 
Panahomes,Tachikawa, Rainbow Moun¬ 
tain Sawmills, FI olmes Plastics and FI ayes 
E ngineering. 

Leaflets are being distributed by del¬ 
egates in the Woodies section of the N D U. 

We got a good reception when we were 
invited to address workers at Panahomes 
about Iraq. 


Socialist books 


STOP THE WAR ON IRAQ 

The case against Bush and Blair 



A Socialist Worker (i&ripritet • £1 


G eorge B ush andTony B lair 
are intent on waging a bloody 
war on I raq. 

They talk of "weapons of 
mass destruction" and a"war 
against terror" even as they 
aim their deadly "smart 
bombs" and cruise missiles 
on the ordinary people of 
I raq. They do not care that 
the I raqi people are already 
suffering from the effects of 
war and a decade of sanc¬ 
tions that has killed a million 
children. 


O ur leaders talk about 
democracy, but in reality 
their war is about oil, and 
US military and economic 
dominance. 

This pamphlet argues that 
we should not fall for Bush 
and B lair's lies, and that peo¬ 
ple everywhere should unite 
to stop this war. 

• We answer the lies of 
George Bush and Tony Blair. 

• We explain what their real 
motivesfor war are, and how 
they can be stopped. 


• We argue that war flows 
from the logic of a system 
based on exploitation and 
profit the world over. 

• A nd we show that we will 
need a challenge to that 
whole system if we are to win 
a world free forever from the 
horror of war. 

• We also reprint extracts 
from articles by anti-war 
writers John Pilger, Robert 
Fisk and Noam Chomsky. 

Read thispamphlet,sell it 
and pass it on. 


Send $4 to PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
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Socialist Worker info 


Contact the 
socialists near you 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@hug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

EmaiI: queenoffrankton@hotmail .com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ NEW PLYMOUTH 


Email: edithandal@pocketmail.com.au 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday at Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use side entrance), 
Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (021) 237 9567 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 

Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND m 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Alliance, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Islanders, lesbians and 
gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

I Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker I 

. □ I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets . 

| □ I want to join Socialist Worker j 

I NAME. PHONE. I 

| ADDRESS. | 

EMAIL. . 

I Postto Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland I 

i_i 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


Stop the war, stop the sellout! 


Today, workers in many countries are using their union organisa¬ 
tion to prepare the civil disobedience that will be necessary to stop 
A merica's invasion of I raq. Some unionists plan strike action. 

Workers in A otearoa are also trying to oppose A merica's war 
through their unions 

PPTA members have passed jobsite resolutions. 

R ank and file demands for action prompted the Service and 
Food Workers central region executive to "oppose any military 
intervention in I raq and support Peace A ction Wellington". 

The urging of Wellington PSA members finally got their lead¬ 
ers to provide official advertising for the anti-war march. 

Some workers in Rotorua 
suggest that the Council of 
Trade unions organise a 24- 
hour general strike the day U S 
forces invade I raq. 

Such a strike would require a 
hugeshiftfrom thecurrentCTU 
leaders' stance. 

I ncredibly, CTU leaders have 
yet to actually take a genuine 
anti-war position. 

Until now, the CTU has only 
opposed a "unilateral" declara¬ 
tion of war. It has not opposed an 
invasion sanctioned by the U N. 

Their latest resolution "calls 
on all countries to ensure that de¬ 
liberations and decisions of the 
U nited Nationsin relation to any 
matter (including war on Iraq), 
are free from threats of u ni I ateral 
action or other undue social, po¬ 
litical or economic pressure from 
any other country". 


Never mind "calls on all countries" - what are they doing on 
their own patch? 

At the February 27 anti-war rally outside parliament, CTU 
representative Lyn M iddleton told the crowd her organisation 
was"tryingto get the government to do more to oppose the war”. 

I n fact, CTU officials are busy pushing a "peace petition" prais¬ 
ing present government policy! 

The petition says: "We endorse the November 22nd Statement 
of the M inister for Foreign A ffairs where he indicated that any gov¬ 
ernment consideration for military assistance against I raq needed 
to be U nited N ations mandated and within international law." 

That's not all.A n angryAuck- 
land unionist told I ndustrial A c- 
tion that the meeting of the local 
Council ofTrade U nionson Feb¬ 
ruary 20 "specifically agreed not 
to put anti-war demands on 
FI elen Clark". 

U nion leaders are keeping 
quiet to preserve their cosy re- 
lationship with government 
leaders. 

I n the interest of preserving 
and advancing their personal 
careers, some top union officials 
are selling out on opposing 
B ush's war. 

We can stop this sellout by tak¬ 
ing action ourselves 

M ove a motion on your job. 
Send a delegation to your M P in 
protest, and to your union office 
demanding action. Form an anti¬ 
war group on your job, in your 
union branch or in your area. 



Some workers, like the seafarers who marched in Wellington on 
February 15, are organising against the war through their union. 


Why no freedom to strike? 


A just released Council ofTrade U nions commissioned study by 
professor Gordon Anderson has proved what many have long 
suspected: court of appeal decisions heavily discriminate in fa¬ 
vour of employers over workers. 

"It seems some rather basic principles of fairness have gone 
out of the window in our highest appeal court", CTU president 
Ross Wilson responded. 

"It is unthinkable that the court would be responding to the 
sustained employer campaign on employment law, but it is diffi¬ 
cult not to see a coincidence of events" 

It's actually very "thinkable", Ross 

The "sustained employer campaign against pro-worker 
court decisions is part of an overall bosses' campaign against 
health and safety reforms, holiday entitlements and job secu¬ 
rity provisions. 

To redressthediscrimination in"ourcourt",RossWilson seeks 
a legislative solution, calling for the reinstatement of the old Per¬ 
sonal G rievance provision. 

Fatchance.The PG legislation was introduced in the early '70s, 
to prevent strikes over dismissal, at a time of widespread worker 
militancy. 

A real step towards justice for unfairly sacked workers would 
be for the CT U to organise a counter campaign, for workers' free¬ 
dom to strike- afreedom almost completely denied by Labour's 
present industrial laws 


Butt kicking 

The following worker's letter was posted to Labour list M P 
Winnie Laban four monthsago, and hasyet to receive a reply: 

"Dear Winnie, I’m a member who attended the recent 
Central Region Service and Food Workers delegates' 
conference. At the end of your talk you said, "keep kicking 
our butt after you've voted us in". 

Then a delegate asked you what Labour was going to do 
about the middle classes incomes moving far away from 
those of the low paid. You said that some Labour M Ps who 
used to be union officials were going to see Steve Maharey 
and M argaret Wilson about this for us. 

If a meeting with those ministers got us something it would 
be good, because the way it is at the moment thousands of 
honest hardworking service workers don't get paid enough 
to feed a dog. 

Have you been to see them yet, are they going to really do 
anything to raise our low pay?” 

Labour M Ps obviously need their butts kicked a lot harder. 
Future Industrial Action will detail waysfor workersto get 
a pay rise that are more effective than waiting for Winnie. 
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